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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 468.) 
In the Ist month, 1832, Daniel Wheeler ad- 
dressed the following impressive and instructive 
epistle to the Friends of York Quarterly Meeting: 


Under a renewed sense of the Lord’s manifold 
and tender mercies, which, to His praise and to 
His glory be it spoken, have compassed us about 
‘as with a shield,” since we last saw each other, 
my soul feels bound thus to recognize the good 
hand that has led us, and to salute my dear 
brethren and sisters, in a feeling of that love 
which cannot change: earnestly desiring that 
“grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, may be multiplied to 
them ;” causing the hearts of the faithful to re- 
joice,—and joy, gladness, and thanksgiving to 
abound amongst them. 

Although far separated from each other as to 
the outward, yet such is the glorious privilege of 
the least living member of the true church uni- 
versal, that nothing can separate, or prevent us 
from standing fast in the one Holy Spirit, striving 
together in one mind, for the faith of the gospel ; 
— till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” For assuredly, my beloved 
friends, a day of trial is approaching, yea, hasten- 
ing upon the nations, when nothing short of an 
individual heartfelt knowledge of Him, in whom 
we profess to believe, will stand unshaken by the 
storm. 

Great is the solicitude I feel on behalf of our 
highly favored religious Society, that it may be 
preserved immoveable upon this its ancient and 
sure foundation, Jesus Christ—*‘ Christ in you 
the hope of glory ;”’ which never did, and never 
will, fail those who in simplicity believe, and 
faithfully build thereon, nothing doubting. By 


diligently maintaining the watch in that holy 
light, bestowed in redeeming love on every indi- 
vidual of the human race, the snares of the insi- 
dious adversary, although laid in the most insinu- 
ating manner, will be detected and broken; the 
specious guise of a false religion itself will be 
penetrated. This has assuredly slain its thou- 
sands, who dazzled and distracted by creaturely 
activity and excitement, have thus becn corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ. “Watch 
ye therefore, and pray always; that ye may be 
accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of 
man.” Blessed and holy injunction,—never out 
of season,—never more needed ! 

We may feel lamentably conscious of unworthi- 
ness, weakness, and incapacity from our manifold 
backslidings, to come up “to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty,” or to unveil the subtle 
workings of the mystery of iniquity to the sight 
of others. These feelings are painful ; and how 
great is the need of circumspection under them, 
lest, in the impatience of our spirits, heightened 
as this too often is, by the ill-advised example 
and counsel of those about us, we should attempt 
to stay the ark with unsanctified and unauthorized 
hands ; or lest we should countenance to our own 
condemnation willings and runnings, on the part 
of those with whom we may stand connected, 
which, however specious in themselves, neverthe- 
less contribute most essentially and insidiously to 
promote the kingdom of Anti-christ, already, alas ! 
extensive in the earth. 

Frequently am I brought under appalling ap- 
prehensions for us, as a people, sought out and 
chosen of the Lord: for had we followed the foot- 
steps of our honorable predecessors in religious 
profession, who bore the burden and heatwof a 
day of deep suffering, in the faithful support, in 
their original brightness, of those principles which 
they transmitted to us, the spiritual beauty of the 
gospel church might have shone forth even 
through us, with a splendor which the different 
professors of the Christian name could neither 
have gainsayed nor resisted. And it is awfully 
impressed upon my mind, I might almost say, it 
is given me awfully to believe, thatif the “ world, 
and the things of the world,” whieh “are not of 
the Father,” had not stolen away our hearts from 
His love, the glad tidings of that gospel, which 
is indeed “the power of God unto salvation,” 
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would, long ere this, have been proclaimed in 
remote, in heathen portions of the habitable globe, 
by instruments raised up from amongst us, duly 
prepared and clothed with the true, baptizing au- 
thority of the Lord Jesus; whose “ inheritance 
is the heathen, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth his possession.” He alone can endue His 
messengers with “ power from on high,” in His 
name to open the eyes of the spiritually blind, to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. Mark, then, the awful 
consequences of our short-comings as a people ; 
and let us tremble, lest God should visit our ini- 
quity upon us; and the awful language should 
be sounded in our ears :—“ The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
or people bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 
““ Watch ye therefore,” and remember, “ and pray 
always ;” for “the time is come that judgment 
must begin at the house of God ;” what then 
“shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God ?” 

“ Fear, and the pit, and the snare are upon 

thee, O! inhabitant of the earth!” from which 
nothing but a Saviour’s all-powerful arm can 
extricate and deliver. Allare involved in the mo- 
mentous consequences ; yet it is an individual 
work, and admits of nodelay. Then, dear friends 
of every age and of every class, let us hasten to 
it in earnest: let us “humble ourselves under 
the mighty hand of God,” even to the state of 
little children ; and turn inward to his pure un- 
flattering witness, which cannot deceive, or be de- 
ceived. Let us accomplish a diligent search, 
and patiently examine how far those indispensa- 
ble conditions are submitted to on our part, with- 
out which none can follow the blessed Jesus. 
Where is that self-denial and the daily cross He 
enjoins? Are we denying ourselves those grati- 
fications of time and sense, which nourish sin, and 
keep alive in us the evil propensities of fallen na- 
ture? Have we taken up that daily cross, and 
offered all to him, “who died for us and rose 
again?” It is not giving up this or that particu- 
lar thing that will suffice: a full surrender of the 
will must be made to Him, “ whose right it is to 
reign.” Let none plead for disobedience in what 
they may think little things, on the ground of 
their being so. If such they really are, they are 
the more easily parted with ; and our tenacity in 
wishing to reserve them, assuredly indicates that 
they are of more importance in our practical esti- 
mation than we may be disposed to allow. Let 
no man deceive himself ;—unqualified obedience 
is the necessary condition of discipleship. With- 
out it we cannot be consistent followers of our 
Lord ; and if not followers of Him, we cannot 
serve Him, be where He is, nor learn of Him 
that meekness and lowliness of heart, which draw 
down heavenly blessings and regard, and which 
he alone can bestow. 

As the sorrowful declension which has so 

marred the beauty of our religious Socicty, may 


| 
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be traced to departing from this heavenly indwell- 
ing principle of light, life, and love; so our res- 
toration to primitive purity can only be effected 
by returning unto the Lord with full purpose of 
heart, in the depths of humility and self-abaso- 
ment :—yea, my friends, nothing less thar. this 
will do. We must deny ourselves, take up our 
daily cross, and follow Him, who is “ hoiy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens ;’”"—ever mighty to save, 
and to deliver ; and who will deliver out of every 
distress the soul that in sincerity seeketh Him. 
Come brother—come sister—come all my dear 
friends; let no earthly consideration whatever 
be suffered to hinder this ‘important work: 
for “ the night is far spent, the day is at hand ; 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armor of light ;” that we 
may no longer bring forth fruit, whereof we are 
ashamed,—for the end of those things is death ; 
but that we may “ be strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of His might, to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. “ For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” Let us “ pray always, with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit, watching thereunto, 
with all perseverance ;” striving together in one 
mind for the faith of the gospel, even for that 
faith which worketh by love, purifieth the heart, 
and giveth victory over the world. Thus shall 
we indeed be found with “our loins girded about, 
and our lights burning, and we ourselves like unto 
men who wait for their lord, when he will return 
from the wedding, that when he cometh and 
knocketh, they may open unto him immediately;” 
even unto Him who said—“ Behold I stand at 
the door and knock, if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Then 
“ lift up your heads, O ye gates ! even lift them 
up ye everlasting doors! and the King of glory 
shall come in. Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, He is the King of glory.” 


In this epistle, we may observe that Daniel 
Wheeler expresses an apprehension, that if the 
world and the things of the world had not stolen 
away the hearts of Friends, the glad tidings of 
the gospel would, before that time, have been 
proclaimed by some of them, in remote and 
heathen lands. The impressions which prompted 
this remark, may be considered as among the 
exercises which prepared him for engaging in the 
labors thus indicated. We accordingly find that 
about this time he began to withdraw from his 
services with the Russian government. But a8 
his engagements there were extensive, and no 
doubt somewhat complicated, he proceeded cau- 
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when required for medicinal purposes. A small 


Divine counsel, in changing his relations with | vessel, called the Henry Freeling, of 101 tons 


the people and government. And he was espe- 
cially solicitous that nothing on his part should 
abuse, in any degree, the unbounded confidence 
which had been reposed in him. A letter to one 
of his friends, dated in the seventh month of this 
year, (1832) states that after about seven months, 
from first to last, employed in making the arrange- 
ments, it had been finally agreed that his eldest 
son should succeed him as head of the concern, 


and that in all other respects cverything should | 


remain on its original footing. By this arrange- 
ment, Daniel Wheeler himself was set at liberty 
to return to his native country ; but as he had no 
prospect of a permanent residence there, his wife 
and family still remained in Russia. 

As his mind was then deeply engaged in a 
prospect of paying an extensive visit, in the love 
of the gospel, to the inhabitants of several islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, this separation from his 
family, and particularly from his wife, proved a 
severe trial of his faith. The prospect of seeing 
them again in mutability was remote and uncer- 
tain; but this trial was borne with Christian for- 
titude and resignation. Could they have foreseen 
the events which a few succeeding months dis- 
elosed, the separation must have been more pain- 
ful than it actually was. While he remained in 
England making the necessary arrangements for 
his Polynesian voyage, his beloved companion, to 
whom he had been united for upwards of thirty 


years, was removed by death, after an illness of 


about nine days. 
Previous to this event, he had opened to his 
friends in England, his prospect of visiting the 
inhabitants of some of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, New South Wales and Van Dieman’s 
land. This religious prospect, though widely dif- 
ferent from those in which the gospel messengers 
of our Society have been usually engaged, ob- 
tained the unity and concurrence of his friends ; 
and the proper credentials were issued by the re- 
spective meetings to which, according to the order 
of the discipline, this concern was submitted. 
After due consideration, it was decided, as a 
method the most economical of time, and probably 
of expense, to purchase a vessel suited to their 
purpose, capable of running in shallow water ; to 
be placed under the direction of Daniel Wheeler; 
and to be furnished with a crew who would wil- 
lingly substitute cocoa, tea, &c., for spirits, except 













| burthen, was accordingly procured; and his son 
| Charles, offering himself, from an apprehension of 

religious duty, as a companion, the offer was ac- 
| cepted. 

After the needful preparations were completed, 
Daniel Wheeler and son embarked on their long 
and hazardous voyage, in the Eleventh month, 
1833 ; but they were detained until the middle 
of the Third month of the following year, before 
they were able to proceed on their voyage. 

(To be continued.) 





Account of Evizaneti CrosFieip, of Liver- 
pool, who died 22d of 4th month, 1852, aged 
28 years. 

(Concluded from page 476.) 

Eleventh month 28th, 1846. “TI have lately 
been in a scene of much bustle and excitement, 
and have too often allowed my mind to be cum- 
bered with the cares and perplexities, and plea- 
sures of this life. ©, that these may rot be per- 
mitted entirely to choke the seed which the 
Good Husbandman has, I trust, sown in my 
heart! Surely 1 have great cause to praise Him 
for all His mercies, and for the marvellous man- 
ner in which He has condescended to regard my 
weaknesses. 

Twelfth month 31st, 1846. “In looking a 
little at the events of the past year, I can indeed 
acknowledge, that unmerited mercy has been ex- 
tended to me, and that notwithstanding my very 
many backslidings and short-comings, there are 
seasons to which I can recur with thankfulness, 
in the belief that the overshadowing of Divine 
goodness has been extended towards me, and that, 
at times, I have been enabled to feel that Christ 
was precious, and desires have been raised that 
I might indeed love Him above all. I want to 
know more of an entire dependence on the Lord, 
for I feel that I am not yet entirely His. 

Eighth month 8th, 1847. “In reviewing the 
events of the past year, I am led to fear that I 
have made but little, if any, progress in the way 
to the kingdom. I have talked and written a 
great deal about the necessities of journeying 
thither, but have I myself been walking in the 
narrow way? Alas! I fear I have too often been 
sleeping, or losing strength, by entertaining in 
my heart many guests which had no business 
there. I greatly need to be made more sensible 
of my sinful condition, and of my entire inability 
to help myself; I have not that lively love to my 
Saviour which I ought to have; and though, at 
seasons during the past year, I have been favored 
to feel His Divine overshadowings, yet I have 
known little or nothing of that abiding in Him 
wherein I should be kept from evil.” 

On the 18th of 8th month, 1847, Elizabeth 
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Backhouse was united in marriage to Joseph 
Crosfield, of Liverpool. In the prospect of this 
union, earnest were her desires for right direction, 
and very deeply did she feel the responsibilities 
which attached to her new position. Her home 
was a very happy one, and her serious deportment 
evinced that the work of grace was going for- 
ward ; yet again and again, in her diary, we find 
her mourning over her own earthly mindedness ; 
and as the light of Christ shone with increasing 
clearness in the secret recesses of her soul, so the 
hidden things of darkness were made manifest ; 
and whilst thirsting after holiness, and an entire 
conformity to her Heavenly Father’s will, she 
felt that in His free mercy, through Christ alone, 
was her only hope of salvation. In her memo- 
randa, dated Fifth month 7th, 1848,- she re- 
marks :— 

“T doubt if I feel sufficiently sensible of the 
uncertainty of life, or rather whether I feel suffi- 
ciently alive to the great importance of being 
entirely ready, should it please the Great Dis- 
poser of events to take away my life. I know 
that life is always uncertain, and that we know 
not the hour in which we may be called to stand 
before the judgment-seat. I enjoy many bless- 
ings, and I sometimes think that my enjoyment | 
of earthly things is so great, that it cannot last 
long. I cannot r speak of much if any progress of 
late, my thoughts are much occupied with pres- 
ent and expected pleasures ; I sometimes want to 
be made entirely the Lord’ s, and I sometimes 


REVIEW. 


going forward in her heart, and that her spiritual 
experience was deepening, while her attachment 
to the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
the interest which she felt in its discipline, con- 
tinued unabated. Many of her friends ventured 
to cherish a hope that she was in a course of 
preparation for further usefulness; but He who 
alone knoweth what is best, saw meet that it 
should be otherwise. 

On the 20th of Fourth month, 1852, six days 
after the birth of her fourth child, feelings of 
uneasiness were aroused in the minds of her 
friends, from her extreme weakness ; and the fol- 
lowing morning, it was thought best to call in 
additional medical advice. After the doctors had 
been there, she expressed a wish to be informed if 
they thought herin danger. On being told that 
they thought her case a critical, but by no means a 
hopeless one, she remarked upon the desirable- 
ness of always being ready, and expressed some 
fear whether this was her own case. On her 
aunt reminding her, that we have nothing to trust 
to but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, she 
immediately replied, “ As to the true foundation 
of hope, I have long had no doubt of that; but 
then thou knowest there ought to be a going for- 
ward ; the watch has not been always maintained.” 
On allusion being made to the many weaknesses 
of the flesh, she spoke of the difficulty she at 
times felt in restraining her mind from wander- 
ing, and planning what was to be done in her 
house and family. On being reminded, that 


feel desirous to be enabled to leave the future en- | though Martha was cumbered with much serving, 


tirely to Him, knowing that he will do with, and 
for me, as he sees best. 
Tenth month 27th, 


1848. “Many months 


have now elapsed since I wrote anything in this! 
book, and now I feel that I have been making an ! have been thinking of the words, 


it was said that Jesus loved Martha; she looked 
very animated, and said this had often been a 
source of great comfort to her. After awhile, 
again speaking of her critical state, she said, “I 
‘This sickness 


idol of my precious child; I have known much of } is not unto death, but unto the ‘glory of God,’ 
the loving kindness of the Lord, but very little of | and if this should be the case with me, and my 
thankfulness and obedience to Him. I sometimes life should be spared a little longer, I desire that 
wish to be stirred up, and I ought to be very | I may live more to the glory of God.” 


thankful that I am still, at times, permitted to 
feel uneasy about my state. 

Twelfth month 31st, 1849. 
Eighth month, a second dear little boy was given 
tous. At the time of his birth I felt very ill, 
and thought my recovery very uncertain, but I 
seemed disposed to turn away from the thoughts 
of death with a sort of dread, which evinced that 
I was not ready to meet it without fear ; no truly, 
for I live too much to myself, and am mostly 
very lukewarm. I feel that love to the Saviour 
has grown cold, whilst love to the dear babes 
whom God has been pleased to give us, has 
abounded. To my shame be it written, for sure- 
ly these things ought not so to be. O, if Iam 
permitted to live another year, may it be more to 
the glory of God!” 

From this period, Elizabeth Crosfield’s private 
memoranda appear to have ceased ; 
there might be less of expression, it was evident 
to her friends that the work of sanctification was 


| 


Her quiet calmness was very striking, no 
anxious expression, but evidently a deep search- 


“On the 3d of| ing of heart, as to the grounds of her hope of 


salvation. 

About five o’clock, calling her husband, she 
spoke seriously of the probability of a change 
taking place, saying, “ My dear, in a short time 
my little children will be deprived of a mother’s 
care; but I feel that there is One who can take 
far more care of them than ever I could do.” 
After a pause, she continued, “I do not mean 
that I feel certain that I am going to die, but I 
am growing weaker, and it seems as though there 
could be but one termination.”” Her exhaustion 
at this time was so great, that it was only at in- 
tervals that her remarks could be fully under- 
stood. She continued,—“I do not yet “feel that 
full assurance of acce -ptance that I should wish.” 


but whilst | | Her husband encouraged her to hope that, 


through infinite merey, this would be pe srmitted 
before the time of her departure came. She then 
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proceeded, “I hope, my dear, thou wilt endeavor 
to train up our little ones in the love of the Lord ; 
teach them to follow the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and when they feel anything within them 
correcting them for sin, that it is the Holy 
Spirit. Be sure to bring them up in the use of 
the plain language, and set them the example 
of this.’ She spoke of some of the views of 
Friends, as to what many termed “ little things,” 
but said, that in her mind, they were of much 
importance, and did not deserve the appellation of 
“little things.” About this period, she seemed 
a little to revive; but when the medical men 
came, they expressed their opinion that the case 
had become much more decidedly unfavorable ; 
she enquired what they thought, and received this 
opinion, as she had done before, with perfect 
composure. Her father arrived soon after nine 
o'clock ; upon his going to her bed-side, she said, 
“It is a comfort to me to see thee again once 
more in this world. I have nothing triumphant 


to boast of, but am favored to feel quiet and | 


peaceful.” After a time of solemn silence, she 
said to her father, “ Father, if thou thinkest that 
I am building up where I ought to be pulling 
down, 1 hope thou wilt tell me.” Her father re- 
plied, that he believed she was resting on the 
only right foundation; she remarked, that she 
had long known the way to the kingdom, but 
had not walked in it with sufficient diligence, but 
that she believed her Saviour had condescended 
to take all her sins upon himself, and she was 
permitted to feel quietly peaceful in this belief. 
She said, “ It seems difficult to me to realize the 
idea that I shall so soon enter into a state of 
eternal rest, there to join the innumerable com- 
pany in singing the song of Moses.” 

After a time, she said that her prospect did 
not seem quite soclear ; buton its being remarked, 
that she was now passing through the valley of 
the shadow of death, particular stress being laid 
upon the word shadow, she immediately caught 
the idea, and added, “Thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” From this time, the shadow 
which seemed to have been permitted to cross 
her path vanished, and soon afterwards she said, 
“IT now feel a degree of assurance, I cannot say 
triumph, but I am satisfied.” At another time 
she said, “‘ How marvellous it seems that, at so 
early an age, I should be freed from all the cares 
and anxieties of this world, and permitted to en- 


ter a mansion prepared for me in eternity.” 
About midnight she expressed a wish to see her | 


two eldest children; deeply touching was the 
scene when they were, first one and then the 
other, brought from their beds ; their rosy cheeks 
forming a striking contrast with the paleness of 
their precious mother, whose face, however, 
beamed with affection, as they were brought to 
receive her last kiss. Rousing all her remaining 
strength, she told them that they would never 
see theirdear mamma again ; that God was going 
to take her to heaven to dwell forever with Jesus ; 
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and desiring them to be good boys, and kind to 
their dear papa and brothers and sister, with ten- 
derest affection, but with perfect calmness, she 
kissed them, and took a final leave of these pre- 
| cious treasures. 
| She now seemed to have done with the things 
of time, and soon afterwards said, “I may adopt 
the language, ‘ Death is swallowed upin victory,’ 
| —I wish you all to join with me in praise.” 
| As the night wore away, and the morning he- 
gan to dawn, apprehending her end near, she 
| held out her hand to each of those who surround- 
ed her bed to take a final leave ; and almost the 
| last sentence that could be collected was, “I wish 
you all to know, that I feel a full assurance that, 
through unmerited mercy, my name is written in 
the book of life of the Lamb that was slain from 
| the foundation of the world.” 
For a short period, she lay breathing with dif- 
| ficulty, until a few minutes past five in the morn- 
ing of the 22d, the spirit was released, we rev- 
jerently believe, to be forever with the Lord. 
Sweet was the feeling at that solemn moment, 
and the tribute of thanksgiving and praise arose 
to Him who had thus marvellously shown his 
power, and, through his infinite mercy, had 
| taken this beloved one to a mansion of everlast- 
ing rest.— An. Mon. for 1853. 





From the London Atheneum. 


THE EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Now or never will the great “terra incognita” 
‘of our planet be laid open. Central Africa, 
| having for ages bafiled the most determined efforts 
at a thorough exploration, has hitherto remained 
a sealed book. The vast extent between the 
| Upper Nile and the Zaire or Congo River, be- 

tween the Nyassa and Lake Tsad, is virgin ground 
| —untrodden by Europeans. This equatorial re- 
gion is the most interesting portion of that con- 
tinent. Its largest rivers rise therein,—and 
snow-capped mountains are their never-failing 
| feeders. 

The history of African Discovery has been a 
painful one :—many lives of brave and intelligent 
men have been sacrificed in the attempt to add to 
our imperfect store of knowledge respecting that 
mysterious portion of the world. From the com- 
mencement of the Expedition under Drs. Barth 
and Overweg, it has been a matter of congratu- 
lation to their friends that an almost unprece- 
dented success has so far accompanied them in 
their different journeys. Their continued health 
and personal safety in particular are rare facts 
under such circumstances. Great care in aceli- 
mating themselves to those dangerous regions, 
coupled with indomitable energy—and the ability 
to converse with most of the nations in their own 
languages—have made Central Africa a sort of 
second home to them :—and they speak of Kuka, 
their head-quarters, as being to them in Africa 
what London or Paris would be in Europe. 
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An outline of their progress has from time to 
time been submitted to our readers ;—from which 
it will have been gleaned that they allow them- 
selves scarcely any rest, but are almost always on 
the march,—exploring the country in every 
direction, and accumulating a vast amount of 
knowledge rather than wasting time in sending 
home more ample reports. This has been the 
reason why comparatively little of their labors 
has as yet been communicated to the European 
public. Frequently have the travellers expressed 
a wish that one or two companions might join 
them, to increase their forces. Dr. Barth, in his 
last letter, after stating their determination to 
devote other three years to their perilous under- 
taking, once more expressed himself thus :—‘*But 
what can two persons do in this vast unknown 
world ?”—Indeed, for only two persons their 
gigantic plan is a most perilous one :—should 
one of the two die, it would paralyze the energies 
of the other. Hitherto, however, no opportu- 
nity has occurred to their patrons and friends of 
realizing their often-expressed wish :—the chief 
difficulty having been that of finding a suitable 
and competent person for the undertaking. 

Twice has Dr. Barth penetrated far to the 
south on tours of reconnoissance to examine into 
the best direction for their intended journey 
across the continent to the Indian Ocean,—the 
great object of their accomplishing this design 
seemed surrounded by insurmountable obstacles, 
on account of the warlike disposition of adjoining 
nations. The travellers stated, however, in their 
Jast communication, that, far from giving. up 
their plan, they would wait for a more favorable 
opportunity to push on tothe south. Meanwhile, 
they would complete the survey of Lake Tsad, 
agreeably to their instructions, and would attempt 
to reach Timbuktu in an excursion to the west. 
In August or September of this year they would 
be ready to start from Kuka towards the Indian 
Ocean. Under these circumstances, it was sug- 
gested that, if a suitable person could be found, 
who would at once start for Africa, there would 
be ample time to join the two travellers at Lake 
Tsad previous to their finally leaving it en route 
for the Indian Ocean. Such a person happily 
presented himself in Dr. Edward Vogel, of Mr. 
Bishop’s Observatory,—who volunteered for the 
service with enthusiasm. Dr. Vogel is by pro- 
fession an astronomer,—and is, in addition, a 
good botanist ;--two branches of science with 
which neither Barth nor Overweg is profession- 
aliy acquainted. 

The Chevalier Bunsen communicated with the 
first scientific authorities,—among whom may be 
named Col. Sabine, Capt. Smyth, Sir William 
Hooker, and Dr. Rebert Brown; all of whom 
strongly recommended Dr. Vogel,—and urged 
the Government to sanction the proposal. Taking 
the various circumstances into consideration— 
the friendly relations established by Barth and 
Overweg in Inner Africa, the facility and com- 
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paratively trifling cost with which a companion 
might join them,—and that the recommended 
person was “ remarkably suited” for the under- 
taking,—Col. Sabine took occasion to remark in 
his letter, that, for obtaining sound information 
respecting the interior of Africa, “‘ such an oppor- 
tunity as the present has never before occurred, 
and is not very likely soon to oceur again.” On 
a representation being made to Lord John Rus- 
sell, he acceded,—and considerately offered to 
have Dr. Vogel accompanied by two chosen volun- 
teers out of the corps of Sappers and Miners. 
Thus, the two travellers will be strengthened by 
a most welcome force. 

Dr. Vogel and his companions will leave Lon- 
don this day, en route for Malta, by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Packet. With the 
least possible delay they are to proceed to Tripoli 
and Murzuk ; and having reached the latter place, 
the state of the country between it and Lake 
Tsad will determine their further route,—the 
most direct to be selected. Dr. Vogel will be 
well equipped for astronomical, magnetical and 
botanical researches; and in this respect he has 
had the continued assistance and advice of the 
kind friends who recommended him. ‘The as- 
tronomical instruments have been selected with 
a special view to replace those which have failed 
or which have been injured during the three 
years’ travels of Barth and Overweg. 

We are informed, that among the instructions 

which will be given to Dr. Vogel are the follow- 
ing: 
“When arrived at Lake Tsad he is to determine, 
in the most accurate and complete manner, the 
latitude, longitude and elevation of that impor- 
tant point; and the following communications 
are to be sent at the earliest opportunity : 

1. Dr. Vogel’s own observations. 

2. His account of the astronomical proceedings 
of the Expedition up to that time. 

3. All plants and seeds of plants that he may 
have been able to collect. (This would be highly 
interesting, as the Flora of those countries is al- 
most unknown ;—neither Denham nor Clapper- 
ton, Barth nor Overweg, having been botanists.) 

4. -The collection of the natural products and 
manufactures of Bornu which was making by Dr. 
Overweg’s advice. 

5. The geological and zoological collections. 

February 23, 1853. 


As if impressed by a sort of presentiment, I 
remarked in .my last communication to your 
columns that “ the History of African Discovery 
was a painful one.’ A second of the three 
travellers of whom the Expedition to Lake Tsad 
originally consisted has alas! fallen a victim to 
the fatigues of the undertaking and to the perni- 
cious influences of the climate. By a singular 
coincidence, on the very morning on which the 
reinforcement, consisting of Dr. Vogel and his 
two companions, went on board the vessel which 
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is to take them to Malta en route for Tripoli, 
letters from Dr. Barth were received in London, 
in which he announces the death of his only com- 
panion and friend, Dr. Overweg. 

It appears that, in his anxiety to await the re- 
turn of his companion from Baghirmi, Dr. Over- 
weg had remained too long in Kuka during the 
unhealthy season not to be influenced by it,— 
and a certain weakness in his frame was apparent 
when Dr. Barth returned. In the hope of re- 
gaining his strength, he determined on im- 
mediately setting out on an excursion to healthier 
regions, and thus employed the first two weeks 
of September last; returning to Kuka after that 
time, in the belief that his indisposition had en- 
tirely left him,—as he had been well sinee he 
went away from that place. But, on the 20th 
of September he was most seriously attacked by 
fever. At his own wish, he was removed to 
Maduari,—which is ten miles east of Kuka, and 
near Lake Tsad. This is a very open and pleasant 
place, interspersed with trees, and had always 
been a favorite spot with the deceased. The 
boat in which he had navigated Lake Tsad was 
also there. There was, however, no help. He 
sank from day to day,—and, after much suffer- 
ing, expired on the 27th of September, at 4 
o'clock in the morning. In the afternoon Dr. 
Barth fulfilled the heart-rending duty of interring 
his only companion and friend. 

The loss of Dr. Overweg is the more deeply 
deplored by his relatives and friends from its 
being so sudden und unexpected. During the 
whole of the three years of his travels in Africa 
he had possessed the best of health, and it was 
hoped that he had become entirely acclimated. 

Dr. Adorf Overweg was a native of Hamburgh, 
—where he was born on the 24th of July, 1822. 
Consequently, he was only thirty years of age 
when he diced. He had received his education at 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin,—in the 
latter of which places he had taken his degree. 
During several years he followed his favorite 
walk in science, Geology. Whenin 1849 appli- 
cation was made in Berlin for a naturalist to ac- 
company Mr. Richardson in bis journey to Lake 
Tsad, Dr. Overweg was strongly recommended 
for the service by the first scientific men of that 
capital,—and he was consequently accepted. His 
name will now be added to those of Mungo Park, 
Oudney, Clapperton, Lander, and others who 
sacrificed their lives in the same region for the 
sake of science and humanity. This is not the 
fit occasion to enter minutely into his African re- 
searches and discoveries,—but he will take a high 
rank in this respect. His kind and cheerful de- 
portment and his amiable disposition made him 
beloved by all who were personally acquainted 
with him. The inhabitants of Kuka and the 
surrounding regions, among whom he had resided 
for a considerable period, and made himself a 
universal favorite, showed much grief on the oc- 
casion of his death. 
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Dr. Barth’s health was unimpaired when he 
wrote ; and however great the loss of his only 
companion must have been to him, his courage 
and enthusiasm seem to have remained unshaken. 
He says, that, as the completion of the objects of 
the Mission now devolve entirely on him, he felt 
his powers doubled, and his mind all the more 
determined to follow up the results already ob- 
tained. It is, indeed, only in this way that the 
interior of Africa is ever likely to be explored :— 
such undertakings, if once begun on a plan that 
may justify the hope of ultimate success, must 
be followed up with an amount of energy and 
perseverance corresponding to the great difficul- 
ties connected with the subject. Two urgent 
wishes are expressed by Dr. Barth:—that a 
scientific traveller may immediately be sent out 
to join him,—and that an English Consul may 
be appointed for Kuka. Happily, the reinforce- 
ment already despatched will exceed his most 
sanguine expectations in that respect. Dr. Barth, 
in the mean time, has planned two important 
journeys :—one, to Timbuktu, on which he hoped 
to set out within a month’s time from the date of 
his letters (12th of October last,}—another, to 
the regions between Adamaua and the Kawara. 
Among the communications now received, he has 
sent a most valuable map of Central Africa. It 
extends from north latitude 4 deg. to 15 deg., 
and east longitude 8 deg. to 23 deg. I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing this map as the most 
comprehensive and complete that has ever resulted 
from the travels and researches of any single 
African traveller. AUGUSTUS PETERMANN. 





WILLIAM PENN. 


A meeting of the New York Historical Society 
was held on the evening of the 5th instant, at 
which, after some preliminary business, a paper 
was read by John C. Devereux, entitled, “ Wil- 
liam Penn, considered as a Law-giver, a States- 
man, and eminently the Apostle of Civil and Re- 
ligious Liberty.” 


Mr. D. enlisted the entire attention of his 
auditory for nearly an hour and a half, and was 
frequently applauded during the reading of his 
highly interesting and elaborately prepared paper. 
The extreme pressure on our space reluctantly 
compels us to exclude anything more than the 
merest glance at the points of this inleresting 
discourse. He observed that the subject of his 
remarks—WM. PENN—had but recently been at 
all popularly understood, for he was long regarded 
rather as a mysterious than a historical personage. 
It had been customary to view him in the light 
of a reasonably sagacious man, full of benevo- 
lence, who, in a hat and garb of peculiar cut, 
with religious predilections quite as unusual, led 
a large number of those of his own persuasion to 
these shores. The life of Penn, in its correct 
lights and shadows, had been, except to some oc- 
casional student searching for knowledge in un- 
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usual places, a perfectly sealed book. But the 
apparent neglect of historic justice in his behalf, 
could not be accounted for with serious blame to 
any. His biographers, beyond sympathy with his 
religious ideas, had few qualifications for the task 
they assumed. As members of the Society of 
Friends, they regarded him from but one point 
of view, and that a religious one—as the leader 
of new opinions. To a different motive we should 
attribute his exclusion from general history—to 
the fact that, from the peculiar qualities of his 
mind and habits of thought, Penn was, at no pe- 
riod of his life, a partizan. The men who led 
pre-eminently in the career of party, or sect, were 
certain, not only of sympathy or reward of some 
kind or other, but often of a name prominent be- 
yond that of others more worthy in every way of 
distinction. The recent attempt by a distin- 
guished essayist to disparage the character of 
Penn, had the effect of bringing out his character 
in more full relief before the public, and opened 
up new sources of information to public attention. 
William Penn now stood before the world as he 
should long since have appeared—a great histo- 
rical character ; the courageous defender of free 
thought; the champion of religious equality; the 
consistent friend of civil liberty; a patriot incor- 
ruptible ; eminent as an author; a lawgiver and 
statesman of enlarged and liberal views. The 
speaker, at considerable length, and with much 
felicity of expression, took a cursory view of the 
political condition of England and France about 
the period when George Fox first stood out as the 
leader of the Friends. He also described, with 
minuetness, the birth and education of Penn, and 
the progressive influence of Fox’s opinions upon the 
mind of the youthful Penn. He then dwelt upon 
his consistent and most earnest exertions in be- 
half of religious toleration for the persecuted 
Catholics, Quakers, and other non-conformists of 
that day; his political efforts in conjunction with | 
Algernon Sydney also received a fair share of 
mention. Mr. D. then alluded to Penn’s disap- 
pointment in his projects in Europe, which led 
him to seek in the wilderness of Pennsylvania, a 
field in which to test the experiment of the plan 
of a government, combining the largest civil and 
religious liberty, founded upon a broad represen- 
tative basis, and which had ever been the darling 
object of his ambition. How he succeeded in his 
endeavors, the present position of Pennsylvania 
would afford an ample evidence. Penn was far 
ahead of his age, and he actually carried into ef- 
fect that which the wisest of his day hesitated 
even to think of seriously, and the prudent re- 
garded as visionary and dangerous. He main- 
tained, without fear of contradiction, that Wm. 
Penn was the first to plant free institutions on 
this Continent upon the true Republican basis. 
He did not except the Puritan, for the Puritans 
only understood liberty in opposing tyranny, and 
took up its advocacy as a shield or a weapon 
against oppression ; he did not plant in New Eng- 
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land freedom of the true stamp, or toleration’ 
Mr. D. then spoke of Penn as an author, and 
alluded to the extensive circulation which his 
various writings enjoyed; and passing from that 
point, he entered into an elaborate inquiry re- 
garding the elements of true religious liberty, and 
the influences which in all ages had been brought 
to bear against its diffusion. 
N. Y¥. Daily Times. 
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Notwithstanding the numerous instances in 
which the life and character of William Penn have 
been brought before the readers of the Review, the 
editor has ventured to introduce into the present 
number, an article on that subject, extracted from 
a late public paper. The biographies of William 
Penn which have been prepared by members of 
his religious society, were designed to furnish a 
correct delineation of his character and labors as 
a Friend and a minister of the gospel. Hence a 
minute examination of his course as a statesman 
and a legislator, did not fall within the limits of 
their plan. 

The Editor of the Review has been long of the 
opinion that the character of William Penn has 
been imperfectly understood, even by the generali- 
ty of those who were most conversant with the 
history of his life. And, probably, full justice 
will not be rendered to his character and labors 
till the subject shall engage the attention of some 
writer possessed of qualifications not often united 
in the same individual—an accurate acquaintance 
with the principles of the society of which he was 
a conspicuous member ; and a thorough knowledge 
of the laws, and of their administration in Europe 
and in the western world, at the time when George 
Fox and his coadjutors proclaimed anew the doc- 
trines of the gospel in their original purity, toa 
highly professing age. 

That William Penn was a man of unusual saga 
city, greatly in advance of the age in which he 
lived, is certainly not a new discovery ; but what 
agency the government which he established, and 
the legislation effected under his auspices, have 
had in meliorating the codes of modern law, can 
hardly be understood without a careful inspection 
into the progress of legislation from his day to 
ours ; and, to ascertain how far his superiority as 
a legislator is to be attributed to a far-seeing po- 
litical sagacity, and how far to the religious prin- 
ciples which he so earnestly espoused, and so 
ably and consistently advocated, requires an ace 
quaintance, theoretical and practical, with those 
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principles, and the practice to which they lead. | 
We never hear George Fox spoken of as a legisla. 
tor or statesman, yet we may readily discover 
in the history of his life, and even in the early 
part of it, conclusive evidence of a clear percep- 
tion of abuses in government, which had received 
the sanction of ages; and there can be no reasona. 
ble doubt that a portion of William Penn’s politi. 
cal sagacity was supplied from the same fountain 
that rendered George Fox so able a reformer. 
Whatever influence may be justly attributed to 
the stern republicanism of the Puritan settlers in 
New England, it requires very little penetration to 
discover the difference between the kind and de- 
gree of liberty which they established, and those 
engrafted on the government of Pennsylvania. 


The Editor takes the liberty again to = 
such of his correspondents as furnish notices of 

deceased friends, that as these notices are designed 

to be limited to members of our society, it is neces. 

sary that the fact of membership should be stated, 

and the name of the monthly meeting to which 

the deceased belonged. It is also desirable that 

the name of the informant should be annexed to 

the notice. 

With a full appreciation of the tenderness with 
which the memory of a deceased relative or friend 
is cherished, it must still be remembered that the 
space which can be afforded to such notices in the 
Review, is necessarily small; of course the Editor 
is often obliged to curtail the obituaries which are 
sent for insertion. If, in some instances, the writers 
find their notices unexpectedly shortened, they are 
respectfully requested to consider that to insert all 
the obituaries received just as they come, would 
certainly give dissatisfaction to many of our read- 
ers; and as no unkindness to any contributor is 
intended, the Editor trusts to the indulgence of his 
friends, while exercising the necessary duty of | 
making such abridgments as his judgment may | 
dictate. 

Woopstock Manvat Lapor Instirere. — A| 
colored man, named Price Foster, has been recent- 
ly in this city, endeavoring to obtain contributions | 
in aid of a manual labor school, which he has | 
been laboring for some years to bring into success. | 
ful operation. This institution is intended for the 
education of colored people, and is lecated in a| 
healthful neighborhood, about twenty miles from | 
Adrian, Michigan. A farm is attached to the 
school, and the necessary buildings are partly but 
not fully completed. | 

This effort to extend to the colored race, princi- 
pally through the instrumentality of their own 
people, the benefits of a literary and scientific edu- | 
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cation, certainly deserves, as it is hoped it will re- 
ceive, the encouragement and assistance of the libe- 
ral and humane. The seminary being conducted 
on the manual labor plan, it is of course adapted 
to the circumstances of the class for whose benefit 
it is chiefly intended. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting honse, Ansable» 
N. Y., on Fifth day, 3ist of last month, Grorce 
Woop, of the city of New York, to Exizazeru E., 
daughter of William Keese, of the former place. 

——, At Friends’ meeting, Rush Creek, Parke 
county, Indiana, on Fifth day the 10th of last month, 
JonatHaNn Hapuey, to Maxtua, the danghter of 
John McCoy. 


——, At Friends’ meeting in Thorndike, Waldo 
county, Maine, on Fourth day the 23d of Second 
month, Cuartes W. Eante, of Cranston. R. I., to 
Cyntuia J., daughter of Ezra Hawkes of Jackson, 
Maine. 

—-, At Friends’ meeting, Burlington, N. J., on 
17th of Third month, Josuva Hanmer of Moores- 
town, N. J., to Priscinna W., daughter of Ruth 
Brown of the former place. 

——, At Friends’ meeting, Moorestown, N. J., 
on the 24th of Third month, Drttwyn Woopwarp, 
to Hanvan R., daughter of Isaac and Lydia Lip- 
pincott, all of that place. 


Dirp,—At his residence in Wayne county, In- 
diana, of paralytical affection. Moxpecar Extis, a 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeti in the 
62d year of his age. 


hd 
ng, 


, At his residence near Plainfield, Hendricks 
county, Indiana, on the 18th of 5th month last, in 
the 59th year of his age, Brazi.eron Brown, a mem- 
ber of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 


—, Atthe residence of his father, on the 19th 
of Ist month last, in the 23d year of his age, 
Acuittes W. Stantey, a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Hisdisease was pulmonary con- 
sumption. 


——, In the 22d year of her age, on the 14th of 
2d month last, at her residence in Hendricks county, 
Indiana, after a lingering illness of many weeks 
continuance, which she bore with christian patience 
and entire resignation to the divine will, Epitn H., 
wife of Hiram Lindley, (daughter of George and 
Mary Madden,) a member of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting. 


, At the residence of her father, Henry 
Jewell, Farnham, Canada Fast, on the 24th ult., 
Anmyra Jewett, a member of Farnham Monthly 
M -eting, in the 2Ist year of herage. She was long 
afflicted with a painful disease, which she was ena- 
bled to bear with patience and resignation, the 
everlasting arm being evidently underneath for her 


support. 


A Friend of this city is desirous of obtaining as 


| an apprentice to the drug and apothecary business, 


an intelligent lad, a member with Friends, about 
17 years of age. Apply at Friends’ bookstore, No. 
84 Mulberry street. 
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BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA. 

The stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, will be held at the 
Committee room, Arch street, on Seventh-day 
evening, Fourth month 16th, 1853, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally of both sexes are invited to at- 
tend. Joun Carter, Secretary. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE DAUPHIN OF FRANCE, LOUIS XVII. 


Among the wonders of the age, there is one 
which is offered to our credulity or to our ex- 
amination, of a character so singular that an in- 
ventor of wonders might be considered as hard 
pressed, before he would offer to our acceptance a 
narrative so much out of the usual course of 
events. 

Our readers are no doubt generally acquainted 
with the fact, that Louis XVI. of France was 
beheaded in the First month, 1793, and tbat his 
queen, Marie Autoinette, the daughter of the 
Emperer Francis [. and Maria Theresa, was not 
permitted long to survive him. The Dauphin 
Charles Louis, born in the Third month, 1785, 
being under eight years of age at the death of his 
father, could not, with any shadow of justice, be 
charged with any political crimes; yet his con- 
tinuance in France gave considerable uneasiness 
to the violent republicans of the day. This child, 
we are informed, was committed, after the death 
of his mother, to the custody of a cobbler named 
Simon, by whom he was treated in so barbarous 
a manner that his health was greatly impaired, 
and his mind reduced to idiocy. Near the end 
of 1794, it appears a decree was passed in the 
Convention, that he should be removed out of 
the territories of the Republic; but on the 9th 
of Sixth month, 1795, it was reported that he 
was dead. At this point the mystery begins. 
The question is now raised.whether the Dauphin 
of France did actually die then, or whether the 
child, whose body was subjected to a minute post 
mortem examination, and the symptoms of the 
disease officially reported, was not in reality a 
substitute. The son of Louis XVI. is said to be 
still living, under the name of Eleazer Williams, 
a pious missionary among the Indians at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 

In support of this strange assertion, it is al- 
leged that Charles Louis was confined during the 
summer of 1795 in a solitary prison, and was 
visited professionally by the celebrated surgeon 
Desault, physician to the royal family, from 
whose report it appeared that the state of his 
health was widely different from what was de- 
scribed by the physicians who made the post 


mortem examination about a month afterwards. | 
They represented the disease as serofula of long | 


stauding; whereas Dr. Desault appears to have 
asserted that the scrofulous symptoms were but 
slightly developed, showing the disease to be 
merely in an incipient stage. 


peared : 


| dying declaration, in regard to the Dauphin. 


Dr. Desault, it is ' 
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said, died very suddenly shortly after his last 
visit to the Dauphin ; and the examiners who in- 
spected the body, are said to have been strangers 
to his person. After the last visit of Dr. Desault 
there appears to be an interval of several days of 
which little is known ; yet, it isstated, that a man 
named Belanger had free access to the Dauphin’s 
place of confinement. We are further told that, 
in 1848, an old Frenchman who bore that name 
died at New Orleans, and on his death-bed de- 
clared that he brought the Dauphin to this coun- 
try and placed him among the Indians in the 
northern part of New York. Belanger is repre- 
sented as having bound himself by an oath to 
keep this disposition of the Dauphin a secret, but 
that finding himself near his end, and circum- 
stances being greatly changed, he was induced to 
divulge the seeret.* 

The Indian family to which the supposed Dau- 
phin appears to belong, in which at least Eleazer 
Williams found himself, are stated to be of a 
mixed race. We are informed that, about 1704, 
a clergyman of Massachusetts, named John 
Williams, was captured with his family by the 
Indians and carried to Canada. When the family 
was liberated, one daughter remained behind, and 
married an Indian Chief. One of her daughters 
married an English Surgeon named Ezekiel 
Williams, to whom she bore a son named Thomas, 
who, though only one fourth Indian, entirely re- 
nounced civilized life, and was regarded as an 
Indian of the Iroquois tribe, to which his grand- 
father belonged. Thomas married a full blood 
Indian woman; and in this family Eleazer Wil- 
liams was found, under the character of their son; 
they having eleven other children. Now, it is 
asserted that these eleven children were all 
plainly marked with the Indian feature and com- 
plexion, but that Eleazer is evidently a French- 
man, with a strong resemblance to the Bourbon 
family, and a tinge of the Austrian. It is like- 
wise stated that Thomas Williams and his wife 
were members of the Roman Catholic church, 
and that all their children except Eleazer were 
baptized according to the rituals of that com- 
munion, but of his baptism no register can be 
found. By some means Eleazer was placed at 
the school of Nathaniel Ely of Long Meadows, 
Mass., from whose books it appears that his 


*Within a few days the following note has ap- 


Tue Davrurn Business.—We are told by one of the 
parties engaged in this investigation, that a letter has 
been received from a lady at New Orleans, who states 
that she is the person to whom Belanger made bis 
She is 
well known to Dr. Hawkes, having been a member of 
his church when he was settled in New Orleans. She 
states that she has in her possession a trunk full of 
documents relating to this question, communications 
from the royal family, &c., which set the matter en- 
tirely at rest, and prove Eleazer Williams to be the 
Dauphin, beyond cavil. An agent has been sent to 
New Orleans, to obtain possession of the documents. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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boarding and tuition were paid for half yearly, ; fishing, the rental of which was 2000/. a year, 
with a punctuality which proved the pay-master | yet wherever his own interest stood in the way of 
to be conversant with regular business habits; | any public advantage, he trod it under foot at 
very different from what could be expected from | once ; and not an effort was left untried to obtain 
his reputed father. this boon for his native city, for which he promised 
In Putnam’s Monthly Magazine for February | himself to subscribe 1000J. 
and April, 1858, we find a number of facts which | The most laborious, and almost impracticable, 
seem to cast a shadowy light on this subject. | of Sir John’s patriotic undertakings has now to 
But there is one circumstance which presents a| be described. Being in 1790 a member of the 
serious obstacle to the recognition of Eleazer | General Assembly of the Scottish Church, and 
Williams as the genuine Louis XVII. He ap-| on terms of friendly intimacy with its leaders, he 
pears to have believed, till he reached the meri-| obtained a promise from several of its members 
dian of life, that he was the son of Thomas | to furnish information regarding their respective 
Williams and his Indian wife. According to his | parishes; and printed a circular letter, containing 
own account, the events of his childhood and | 160 questions on the geography, antiquity, natu- 
early youth are obliterated from his memory. | ral history, and productions of each parish.— 
Whatever his parentage, he does not profess to | Having received some returns, he printed in 1791 
remember anything that happened till he was|a volume, containing accounts of four parishes ; 
about thirteen years old. The attempted ex-|and having, at his own entire expense, thrown 
planation of this mystery is, that he was reduced | off 1000 copies, sent them gratuitously, with a 
to idiocy by the terrible abuse received from his | second cireular, by way at once of specimen and 
eighth to his tenth year; and that he was an | excitement, to every parochial clergyman in Scot- 
idiot until, in his ignorant gambols, he plunged | land. The term “ statistics,” as is mentioned in 
headforemost from a rock into a lake, from which | Walker’s Dictionary, was now first introduced by 
he was taken for dead; but being revived, his | Sir John, from the German, into our language, 
understanding was resuscitated, and his intellec- | as such researches were perfectly new in England ; 
tual life commenced at this period. and those who, like his friend Bishop Watson, 
If the facts stated in the Magazine above re- | prophesied that the undertaking could not succeed, 
erred to are to be relied upon, they afford con- | had not miscalculated the difficulties or the irk- 
siderable plausibility, if nothing more, to the | someness, but only the zeal and perseverance of 
supposition that the lineal heir to the crown of! Sir John. Some of the clergy felt a jealousy of 
France, and a grandson of the celebrated Maria | one individual expecting that the whcle nation 
Theresa, is now a humble missionary among the | would consider him “a fit centre for general co- 
Indians, living in indigent circumstances on the | operation ;” many having condemned the work 
shores of one of our American lakes. as impracticable, felt unwilling to retract an opin- 
With our republican opinions, it may be con- | ion so publicly expressed ; many were indolently 
sidered a matter of little importance to himself disinclined to such new terms of inquiry; seve- 
or to the world, whether Eleazer Williams is| ral, needlessly diffident of their own abilities, 
descended from the royal and imperial families | dreaded the severity of criticism; many, being 
of France and Austria, or from Thomas Williams compelled to preach extemporaneously, were un- 
and his Indian wife; but, if this man should | practised in writing; others were advanced in 
eventually be proved to be the lost Louis XVII. years, or laboring under infirmities ; and there 
the story of his life may be justly ranked among | was an apprehension that the furnishing details 
the wonders of the age. i. L. |of property might lead to taxation. Even su- 
perstition raised a barrier, as the Highlanders 
consider it unlucky to count their cattle or to 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. describe their possessions. 
(Concluded from page 449.) Sir John, with great persuasion, induced Prin- 
Most extensive fisheries were now established | cipal Robertson the historian, Sir Henry Mon- 
by Sir John at Thurso, as well as at Wick ; and | crieff, Dr. Blair, and other eminent clergymen, 
he prevailed on the British Fishery Society, after | to importune their clerical friends in the country 
many years of assiduous attempts at persuasion, | for reports. He induced the Earl of Leven, the 
to erect a harbor at the latter town, the size and | Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Fife, and other great 
prosperity of which have been more than doubled | Scotch proprietors, to address the different minis- 
since. ‘The magistrates on this occasion voted | ters whom they had presented to parishes, or over 
him a unanimous presentation of thanks, both at | whom they had influence, urging them to co-oper- 
Thurso and Wick ; while the freeholders of Caith- | ate in the work. 
ness united in offering him an address in 1806,| Twenty-three different times Sir John himself 
declaring that he had laid a solid foundation for | wrote circulars to the clergy, entreating those 
the prosperity of the county. It was one of Sir | who had not yet sent in their reports to do so; 
John’s favorite projects to make a harbor for|and in the ninth, which was penned, to look 
Thurso; and though it was represented to him,| more emphatic, in red ink, he facetiously an- 
that by doing so he would injure his own salmon- | nounced, that the laws of Draco were in force 
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He obtained a royal grant to 


REVIEW. 


Many of the first houses in Manchester and 


against defaulters. 
the society for the Sons of the Clergy, then new- 
ly instituted, of 1000/., and to interest his -rey- 
erend friends in the success of his undertaking, 
he generously assigned to that society the whole 
profits of his statistical volumes, for which he re- 
ceived a public vote of thanks ; while Principal 
Hill said: “I trust that neither the fathers nor 
the children will ever forget how much they owe 
to vour scalous and persevering exertions.” 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, as there 
were soveral parishes from which no report could 
be procured, the indefatigable baronet had re- 
course to the singular expedient of employing, 
at his own expense, agents, whom he designated 
‘< statistical missionaries.’”” These he sent to the 
undescribed parishes, to draw up reports; and 
Sir John’s own pen contributed an account of 
Thurso, which is considered one of the most 
ably-written and accurate of the whole. 

The fourteenth volume was consumed by an 
a*cidental fire in the printer’s office ; but nothing 
discouraged the editor. He earnestly solicited 
the authors to recommence their labors ; and on 
the Ist of January, 1798, after seven years, seven 
months, and seven days of ceaseless labor and 
anxiety—during which he received above 20,000 
letters on the subject—Sir John Sinclair had the 
happiness to complete his great work in twenty- 
one volumes. It comprehended the contributions 
of above 900 individuals, many of whom had 
never intended to become authors, or expected to 
see themselves in print. 

From that day, any traveller to the most ob- 
scure nook in Scotland could make himself mas- 
ter in an hour of its whole history, antiquities, 
and peculiarities of every description ; and a book 
of more varied entertainment, for all ages and 
classes, than the Statistical Account of Scotland, 
ean scarecly be found. 

No one who lived in his house could remem- 
ber a day, till Sir John was above eighty, in 
which he was not able and ready for active ex- 
ertion, chiefly in the public service; and the in- 
venttve genius which he frequently displayed, 
astonished even his friend, Mr. Pitt. None of 
his numerous suggestions were more useful than 
one which he threw out at the commercial crisis 
of 1793, for the relief of the suffering mer- 
chants. At that time, in consequence of the 
stagnation of trade produced by the war, the 
number of bankruptcies exceeded all that had 
previously occurred in the most calamitous times. 
Sir John, with great difficulty, obtained the con- 
sent of Parliament, that notes from the Ex- 
chequer, to the amount of five millions, should 
he issued immediately, as a loan to such mer- 
chants as could give security; and he also offered, 
without receiving any remuneration, to carry out 
his own plan, with the assistance of Lord Shef- 
field, Mr. Wilberforce, Sir William Pulteney, 
and Mr. Thornton, who had consented to act asa 
committee. 


NT 


Glasgow were tottering, not from want of 
property, but from the temporary stagnation ‘of 
sales and of credit. Sir John, therefore, imme- 
diately after carrying his motion in Parliament, 
borrowed, on his own personal security the sum 
of 70,0007., which he despatched to the mer- 
chants the morning after the vote was granted. 
Mr. Coutts advanced Sir John a loan of 20,0002, 
and Mr. Devaynes lent 10,0007. Pitt, meeting 
Sir John next evening in the House, expressed 
great regret that the pressing wants of Manches- 
ter and Glasgow could not be supplied so soon as 
their urgent difficulties required, and added: 
“The money cannot be raised for some days.” 
“Tt isalready gone! It left London by to-night’s 
mail,’ was Sir John’s triumphant reply ; and in 
relating this anecdote, he used to add, with a 
smile of pleasure : “ Pitt wasas much startled as 
if I had stabbed him.” 

The good effect of lending Exchequer bills ex- 
ceeded the hopes of its very sanguine adviser, 
for embarrassment ceased, credit was reéstablish- 
ed; and Sir John’s scheme not only cost nothing 
to the country, but actually brought a profit to 
the nation, after the whole loan had been thank- 
fully repaid, of about 4000/. It is difficult now 
to imagine such a thing as the utter ruin of 
Glasgow and Manchester ; ‘but unquestionably it 
was then believed that, but for the plan suggest- 
ed by Sir John Sinclair, that event must have 
taken place. 

Sir John had a strong feeling of sympathy for 
the laboring poor, and was frequently heard in 
his latter years to say, when he observed an old 
man either breaking stones on the road, or carry- 
ing a heavy burden : “ Why does the kind Provi- 
dence who made us both, ordain that I shall roll 
in my carriage here at ease, while he is worn with 
bodily labor and inevitable poverty?” One day, 
having alighted from his chariot near a singular- 
ly abject-looking hovel, some miles from Edin- 
burgh, he entered into conversation with the own- 
er, an intelligent old laborer, working for very 
moderate wages, and living completely alone. On 
taking leave, our baronet, pleased with the aged 
man’s civility and acuteness, kindly inquired 
whether he could serve him in any way ; but this 
modern Diogenes, not quite so sulky as the an- 
cient philosopher, replied, with a look of honest 
contentment : “ There is not in this world a thing 
that I want, sir!’ The baronet, much pleased, 
remarked afterwards that this poor abode was the 
only house in which he had ever discovered per- 
fect happiness; and he requested one of his 
daughters to draw him a picture of that “ one- 
windowed hut,” in which lived the man who had 
no wish ungratified. Who is not here amusing- 
ly reminded of what the Latin writer observes ? 
—Philus was not so rich as Lelius; Leelius 
was not so rich as Scipio; Scipio was not so rich 
as Crassus; and Crassus was not so rich—as he 
wished to be!’ Very different from the cottager’s 
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experience was that of the great Lord Melville, 
when Sir John wished him on his birthday many 
happy years, and the minister of state thought- 
fully replied: ‘They must be happier than the 
last, for I had not one happy day in it.” 

Sir John and Lady Sinclair placed such a 
generous confidence in their children, that no- 
thing was kept secret from those who were old 
enough to understand the subjects in which they 
were themselves interested. Amidst the domes- 
tic circle, every letter was considered as a family 
newspaper, to be generally read and freely dis- 
cussed. In their more mature years, when the 
father associated with his children on the most 
companionable terms, he entrusted them with all 
his thoughts and plans; and with characteristic 
good-humor told them they were perfectly at lib- 
erty to give him their opinion, or even their ad- 
vice, on any subject, as it remained with himself 
whether to take it or not. He assured them that 
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need not look forward toa longer territorial pro- 
bation than between fiye and ten years ere this 
far off land shall seek an honorable entry into 
our great family of States. 

“ Washington Territory” (so named with sin- 
gular inappropriateness, and, as contributing 
fresh confusion to our already confused nomen- 
clature, will have to be changed) comprises the 
northern portion of the recent Oregon Territory, 
and is bounded on the south by the Columbia 
river, up to near Fort Walla-Walla, (some two 
hundred and ninety miles,) where the parallel of 
forty-six degrees of latitude intersects it ; thence 
the boundary follows this mountain crest to lati- 
tude forty-nine degrees, and thence runs west on 
this parallel to the Gulf of Georgia and the 
Straits of Fuca to the Pacific, by which it is 
limited on the west. We derive from a scien- 
tific and well-informed source some particulars 


| respecting this Territory, not readily accessible 


he never would be angry at their doing so with | to the public, which we present to our readers. 


perfect freedom—and he never was. 

It may be truly said, that no one in this world 
was ever the less happy for Sir John’s havin 
lived in it—as his watchword was, in public life, 
“Usefulness,” and in private life, “ Kindness.” 
His servants seemed to remain with him forever; 
and he tolerated in them faults that he would not 
have tolerated in himself. 

An old butler who entered the establishment 
as a boy, in the baronet’s own youth, died about 
five years ago, still a servant at Thurso castle. 
The same old housekeeper, also continued to 
wield the keys of office during much more than 
half a century, legislating over her own depart- 
ment among the preserves, and disapproving of 
all modern innovations. 

Sir John died near the end of the year 1835, 

Two volumes of his correspondence with the 
remarkable men of his time, beginning with 
Washington and his contemporaries, and coming 
down to the statesmen who still flourish on the 
public scene, were published during his lifetime, 
and constitute a very curious and entertaining 
work. After his death, his own biographical 
memoirs were written, and published by his son. 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

The following details respecting this new Ter- 
ritory, created at the recent session of Congress, 
will be read with interest. They are copied 
from the National Intelligencer : 

Among the few acts of positive legislation con- 
summated at the session of Congress just con- 
cluded, that organizing the new Territory of 
Washington is one of the most important and in- 
teresting. It adds another step to the ladder of 


empire on which this growing nation is mounting 
to the loftiest heights of political greatness. 
This u/tima thule of our domain forms the north- 
western block in the huge mosaic whereon our 
national energies are to expend themselves. We 


“ Washington Territory” lies chiefly between 
latitudes 46 deg. and 49 deg. and between lon- 
gitudes 110 deg. and 125 deg. west of Green- 
wich. The boundary initial points and parallels 
must soon be accurately determined, and it must 
be decided where the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains really is. This latter problem may not be 
easy of solution, for Lewis & Clark, Father de 
Smet, the Irving Astoria Map, and the Indian 
Bureau and Topographical Bureau maps all rep- 
resent these mountains differently. Lewis & 
Clark exhibit four distinct ranges, with which 
the best recent explorations essentially agree ; 
indicating at least three parallel ranges running 
nearly northwest, instead of a more prevalent in- 
dication of a single north and south range. Ex- 
ploration may show the necessity of a more de- 
finite eastern boundary. On the North, the 
mouth of Frazier’s river is so near to latitude 
49 deg. that a portion of it may be found to fall 
in- the United States, though this is improbable. 
There are thus several important geographical 
questions connected with the boundaries of this 
neophyte State. 

‘Washington Territory” has within its limits 
portions as unexplored and others as nearly un- 
known as can be found west of the Mississippi. 
The Columbia river was thoroughly surveyed by 
Captain Wilkes, two sheets out of six being now 
published. It was surveyed by Belcher, in 1839, 
and two sheets are published among the Admi- 
ralty charts. The Coast Survey has twice sur- 
veyed its mouth, and published one sheet. A 
comparison of these several surveys with Van- 
couver’s indicates a remarkable degree of shifting 
in the sand-banks at its mouth. Shoalwater 
Bay has been surveyed by the Coast Survey, but 
the survey is not published. Grey’s Harbor has 
also been just surveyed, and this, with Chicka- 
lees river, has been surveyed, and the survey 
published by Capt. Wilkes. The Admiralty 
charts cover the Straits of Fuca and many _har- 
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bors on the mainland and on Vancouver’s Island. 
A Coast Survey reconnoissance has now extended 
up the entire Pacific coast and along the south 
coast of the Straits of Fuca, and will soon be 
published. The surveys under Capt. Wilkes and 
his narrative give full information of all the 
group of Islands in the Gulf of Georgia, and the 
channels leading to and making up Puget’s Sound, 
with much detail. The shores of this wonderful 
net work of channels are so favored in soil and 
location that they must soon possess great value. 
Through a surprising extent of line they are di- 
rectly accessible for ocean vessels, and form, as 
it were, an immense network of harbor. They 
present the foundation for a kind of agricultural 
Venice, far into the heart of the west half of 
Washington, the resources of which they will 
greatly aid in developing. 

The interior portion of this section is but im- 
perfectly known. The land office surveys north 
of the Columbia, have, as yet, made but little 
progress; but the sketches prepared in that of- 
fice give more recent and correct information 
than is elsewhere to be found on the section be- 
tween that river and Puget’s Sound. On pene- 
trating farther towards the Rocky Mountains, 
the country is essentially unknown. The nar- 
rative of Lewis and Clark, the book on Oregon 
Missions, by Father de Smet, published in New 
York in 1847, and Irving’s Astoria, (the last 
edition) are the chief publications of value on 
this ground. These serve merely to show that 
the country bordering the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween 46 dey. and 49 deg., on both sides, is.still 
a fine field for exploratiun. Much may be ex- 
pected from Dr. Evans, who is engaged in a geo- 
logical reconnoissance of the old Oregon Territo- 
ry, which has taken him much among the Rocky 
Mountains and over their basal plains. 

With a field every way so requiring examina- 
tion, it is fortunate that the newly appointed 
Governor Stephens possesses so many peculiar 
qualifications for his station, and especially a 
thorough training in geographical science. We 
expect, from his energy, from his liberality of 
views and attainments, that he will not permit 
his present term to expire without presenting to 
the public a tolerably complete map of the Ter- 
ritory, and such reports as will give a clear con- 
ception of the surface, soil, resources, products, 
and peculiarities of a region so soon to become a 
State, with a voice in our National Councils. 
Those who best know him are confident he will 
be able to accomplish this, and much more, in 
addition to those important and laborious duties 
which will devolve on him in organizing and put- 
ting into thorough operation the machinery of a 
new Territorial Government. 


The world is a good servant, buta bad mast>r. 
A wise man will be the ruler, not the slave cf 
the things he possesses. 
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THE LIFE OF FAITH. 


The following extract from a letter on Expe- 
rience, is copied from a tract published in Boston, 
in 1810, and entitled, “The Life of Faith:” a 
letter found in the study of the late Mr. Belcher, 
of New England, (probably Samuel Belcher, of 
Newbury, Mass.;) being an answer to the ques- 
tion, “‘ How to live in this world so as to live in 
heaven.” 


“T will tell you familiarly what God hath done 
for my soul, and in what train my soul keeps to- 
ward himself. I am come to a conclusion to look 
after no great matters in this world, but to know 
Christ and him crucified. I make best way in a 
low gale. A high spirit and a high sail together 
will be dangerous, and therefore | prepare to live 
low. I desire not much, and pray against it. My 
study is my calling; so much as tends that way 
(without distraction) I am bound to plead for, 
and more I desire not. By my secluded retire- 
ments | have the advantage to observe how every 
day’s occasions insensibly wean off the heart from 
God, and bury it in self, which they who live in 
care and sabes cannot be sensible of. I have 
seemed to see a need of every thing God gives 
me, and want nothing that he denies me. There 
is no dispensation, though afflictive, but either in 
it, or after it, I find that I could not be without 
it. Whether it be taken from, or not given to 
me, sooner or later God quiets me in himself 
without it. I cast all my concerns on the Lord, 
and live securely on the care and wisdom of my 
Heavenly Father. My ways, you know, are, in 
a sense, hedged up with thorns, and grow darker 
and darker daily; but yet I distrust nct my good 
God in the least, and live more quietly, in the 
absence of all, by faith, than I should do, I am 
persuaded, if I possessed them. I think the Lord 
deals kindly with me, to make me believe for m7 
mercies before I have them; they will then be 
Isaacs—sons of laughter. The less reason has 
to work upon, (that is, the more entirely reason 
is perplexed, and is at a loss what measures to 
adopt,) the more freely faith casts itself on the 
faithfulness of God. I find that, while faith is 
steady, nothing can disquiet me; and when faith 
totters, nothing can establish me. If I tremble 
not amongst means and creatures, I am presently 
lost, and can come to no end; but if I stay my- 
self on God, and leave him to work in his own 
way‘and time, I am at rest, and can sit down and 
sleep on a promise, when a thousand rise up 
against me. Therefore my way is, not to cast 
beforehand, but to walk with God by the day. 
‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ IL 
find so much to do continually with my calling 
and my heart, that I have no time to puzzle my- 
self with peradventures and futurities. As for 
the state of the times, it is very gloomy and tem- 
pestuous. But why do the heathen rage? Faith 
lies at anchor in the midst of the waves, and be- 
lieves the accomplishment of the promise, through 
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all these overturning confusions, and seeming im- 
possibilities. 

, * Upon this God do I live, who is our God for 
ever, and will guide us unto death. Methinks I 
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these very far over-balance the advantages thus 
offered. 

The cheapest and best way of constructing an 
ice-house, is to make its walls double, with a 


lie beealmed in his bosom, as Luther in such a/ space between them, which should be filled with 
case, (viz., when beset with troubles.) I am not} that excellent non-conductor “charcoal dust.” 
much concerned ; let Christ see to it. I know) Where timber is the cheapest, the house should 
prophecies are now dark, and the books are sealed, | be boarded inside and out, with the charcoal dust 
and men have all been deceived, and every cistern! between the walls; where bricks are cheapest, 
fails; yet God doth continue faithful, and faithful | they should be used. Stone may be safely used 
is he that has promised—who will do it. I be-| with such a good non-conductor between a dou- 
lieve these dark times are the preludes of a bright | ble wall. Dry saw-dust is also a good non-con- 


morning. 

‘‘ Many things more I might add ; but enough. 
O, brother! keep close to God, and then a little 
of the creature will go a great way. Maintain 
seeret communication with God, and you need 
fear nothing. Take time for duties in private ; 
crowd not religion in a corner of the day. There 
is a Dutch proverb—‘ Nothing is got by thieving, 
nor lost by praying.’ Lay up all your good in 
God, so as to be able to overbalance the sweet- 
ness and bitterness of all creatures. Spend 
no time anxiously in forehand contrivances for 
this world. They never succeed. God will 
turn his dispensations another way.  Self- 
contrivances are the effects of unbelief. I can 
speak by experience. Would men spend those 
hours they run out in plots and contrivances in 
communion with God, and leave all to him by 
believing, they would have more peace and com- 
fort. I leave you with your God and mine. The 
Lord Jesus be with your spirit.” 

“| hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Forbiding me to stay ; 


I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 


ICE HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 


This is a matter of no small importance, yet 
how often do we see it treated, not only with in- 
difference, but upon the very worst principle to 
insure its preservation ; not one ice house in fifty 
is constructed upon the correct principles—not 
one in the same number is managed correctly. 
When we consider that damp and heat are the 
two great agents of thawing, it should be our en- 
deavor to counteract these by every means in our 
power. To effect this, ventilation must be had 
recourse to, and non-conducting materials em- 
ployed in the erection. Of materials, we may 
observe that stone is, of all others, the worst; 
timber and brick are the best. The usual prac- 
tice of sinking ice-houses to a great depth under 
the surface, is bad; indeed it has only one re- 
deeming property, which is, the convenience of 
filling from the top. Its disadvantages are, the 
difficulty of admitting sufficient ventilation to 
correct the dampness, which, build them as we 
may, is sure to exist in under-ground houses, the 


conduction of heat from the surrounding soil, and | 


ductor, and it can easily be obtained everywhere 
m our country; but it should not be used unless 
it is perfectly dry. — Scientific American. 
From the $, 8. Union. 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, in Life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 

“ Thy will be done!” 


Though dark my path, and sad my lot, 

Let me be still, and murmur not, 

But breathe the prayer, divinely taught,— 
“Thy will be done!” 


What, though in lusely grief I sigh, 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh, 
Submissive still would I reply,— 

‘“* Thy will be done !” 


If thou shoulds’t call me to resign 
What I most prize—it ne’er was mine ; 
only yield Thee what was thine— 

“ Thy will be done!’ 


Should pining sickness waste away 
My life in premature decay, 
My Father—still I strive to say,— 

“ Thy will be done!” 


If but my fainting heart be blest 
With thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 
My God to Thee I leave the rest— 

“ Thy will be done!’ 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say,— 
‘¢ Thy will be done !” 


Then when on earth! breathe no more 
The prayer, oft mixed with tears before, 
I'l sing upon a happier shore,— 

* Thy will be done!” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inte iicence.—The American steam- 
ship Artic arrived at New York on the 5th, and the 
English mail steamship Europa, on the 9th inst. The 
former brought Liverpool dates to the 22d, and the 
latter to the 26th ult. 

Encianp.—Parliament was not in session, and 
there is no political news of importance. 

The renewal of the East India Company’s char- 


the difficulty of effecting sufficient drainage ; | ter is a subject of inquiry among commercial men. 
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resolution to maintain its integrity, not only on the 
Federal question, but also in relation to England. 


Turkey.—Despatches received by the Tarki 
ministers at Paris and London, say, that Prince 
Menchikoff has made some modifications in the pre- 
tensions which he first announced, and that the Sul- 
tan has accepted the modified propositions. It was 
supposed, therefore, that all danger of hostilities 
was at an end. 

The ambassadors of Austria and Prussia at Constan- 
tinople, had requested that the Montenegros should 
be placed under the protection of Austria, in the 
same position as the Danubian principalities now 
under the protectorate of Russia. 


Mextco.—Santa Anna has been officially an- 
nounced as President of Mexico. On the 21st ult. 
a treaty was signed by Judge Conkling, the Ameri- 
can minister, on the part of the United States, ani 
Senors Tornel, Castillo, and Lauras, on the part of 
Mexico, guaranteeing neutrality and protection to 
Col. Sloo, for transit over the Tebaistepee route, 
and giving entire security for the capital invested in 
the undertaking. 


Catirornta.—The steamship [llinois, with the 
California mails, and six hundred passengers, ar- 
rived at New York on the 9th inst. The Illinois 
brings San Francisco dates to the 15th ult., and 
about two millions and a half in gold. 

The most important intelligence by this arrival, 
is an account of the total Joss of the steamship Ten- 
nessee, near San Francisco, on the 12th nitime, by 
running ashore in a fog, whilst on her voyage up 
from Panama. Her passengers, 600 in number, 
were all landed in safety, and her mails were also 
saved. The Tennessee was a steamship of 1300 
tons burthen, boleneras to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, an! was valued at $170,000, the 
greater part of which is covered by insurance. 

A large part of the town of Weaversville, in Tri- 
nity county, has been destroyed by fire, including 
the Post-office, and most of the places of business. 
The loss is estemated at about $100,000. 

New and very rich diggings have recently been 
discovered near Nevada; also in the neighborhood 
of Coloma. The mining news, generally, is highly 
favourable. New and valuable gold mines have 

Sparn.—Spain has concluded with the Barings a | been discovered in Oregon. 
loan of 500,000,000 of reals, at 7 per cent., to pay The mail by the Golden Gate was the largest ever 


A meeting of the bankers, merchants, and manufac- 
turers of Manchester was summoned, under the Pre- 
sidency of the Mayor, on the 22d ult., to consider the 
subject, and the feeling of the meeting was opposed 
to the longer domination, over 150,000,000 of popu- 
lation, by a Board of four-and-twenty Directors in 
Leadenhall street. 

So unpropitious a Spring, the papers say, has 
scarcely ever been known in Ireland. Corn sowing 
and potato planting were much behindhand, owing 
to the severity of the weather. 

The papers also mention that of late, the American 
mails have brought unusually numerous remittances, 
some of them of very anciane amount, from the 
Irish resident in the United States, to their friends 
in Ireland. 

A fire, involving a lamentable destruction of pro- 
perty, broke out in the private apartments of Wind- 
sor Castle, at a quarter before ten o’clock, on the 
night of the 19th ult. The outbreak was discovered 
within a very few minutes of its occurrence; but 
the fire had obtained such ascendancy that its pro- 
gress was not altogether subdued until six o’clock 
the next morning. ‘he damage to the rooms in the 
Prince gf Wales’ Tower, and adjoining apartments, 
is very Serious; all the apartments in this tower, 
including the beautiful Gothic dining-room, are de- 
stroyed. The fire extended to the roof, which is 
also destroyed. The loss is variously estimated at 
from $100,000, to $560 000. 

Another expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
was about sailing from Englaud.—The Liverpool 
Cotton Market was less active, and in some descrip- 
trons, prices were one sixteenth lower. Flour had 
advanced sixpence per barrel. 


France.—Great alarm prevailed throughout 
France, caused by rumors of difficulties in the East. 
A publication in the Moniteur, stating that it was 
hoped these difficulties ““ would be arranged with- 
out compromising the good understanding of the 
European powers,” had served, in some degree, to 
tranquillize the public miad : and the Bourse, which 
had been much depressed, became steady. 

The Madiais had arrived at Marseilles in a most 
destitute condition, not having been permitted to | 
take their necessary clothing. 


er 


off the floating debt. made up for the Atlantic States. It contained one 
The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Chro- heodealt and fifty thousand letters, and thirty-five 
nicle makes the following important statement : thousand newspapers 


“Through the exertions of Lord Howden, the| The following is the result of the Census of the 
Spanish Government has agreed to give complete | State of California: 
liberty, before the end of the year, to that class of | Whites, 201,856; citizens over 21 years of age, 
negroes ca:led emancipacos, after the completion of | 105,344; negroes, 2070; mulattoes, 572; Indians 
their five years consignacion or apprenticeship. | domesticated, 33,530, foreign residents, 59,991. 
Those emancipadus who, at the end of 1853, shall The counties of Nevada, Placer, and Yuba, have 
not have finished their term of servitude, shall be reported 9809 Chinese. The other counties bave 
manumitted according as their s-veral probationary | embraced them, without discrimination, under the 
periods expire. This measure has been occupying | general head of foreign residents. The number of 
the British Legation at Madrid, for the last thirty | Chinese is believed to approximate 25,000. 
years, and its concession now may be looked on as E 5 
‘ : Domestic.—Pennsyivania Lecistature. The 
an earnest of better things. — : ee ; 

y si . : j Juint resolutions submitting the question of the 

Avstria.—Austria has revived the system of | enactment of a prohibitory liquor law to a vote of 
aga with great rigor towards English tra- | the people, passed the Senate on the 6th inst. Yeas 
veuers. —" 18, Nays 13. 

Some students of the University of Prague, had | The House, on the 6th, concurred in the Senate’s 
been sentenced to be beaten with rods for making | amendment to the bill appropriating $30,000 to the 
a demonstration in favor of Kossuth. establishment of a school for idiotic and feeble- 
Pavssia.—The Berlin Cabinet had expressed a | minded children, and the bill was finally passed. 








